children’s nurses. 


, at a « House Of Education” was part G f t v 
us remind her tn ]aunched rather more than a year ago. T * 
educational schem ^ •< parent’s National Educational Uni 0n » 

parts of the sc ^ e ’ are already so far in successful operation 
and the Pa,en t0 promise the “ House of Education ” j n th 
that we maj cann0 [ yet unfold fully the scope and methods 

TIh ‘‘ House of Education ” but one of its functions i s the 
of we shall invite women of some refinement and 

come to us for a year’s training. They will l eave 
: d e U hoptwith It we shall venture to call the “Enthusiasm of 
Childhood,” with such a knowledge of elementary physiology and the 
laws of health, of human nature, and of child nature, with such moral 
trainin'’ and religious feeling as shall fit them for the most sacred 
and responsible of all tasks-the rearing of an infant. They shall 
have, too, practical training in tire duties of a nursery ; shall learn 
endless employments and amusements for the children ; and shall be 
made familiar with the common objects of the country which every 
child should know. They shall learn, also, that loyalty and deference 
to authority are the first duties of those to whom the training of 
children is entrusted. The details of the work will be laid before 
the public in due time. Meanwhile, we should be glad to hear* from 
(a) Ladies who would welcome trained nurses ; (6) Friends to educa- 
tion who would be willing to pay for the training of a nurse ; ( c ) Ladies 
who wish to be trained in this capacity. The sort of women we look 
for are essentially ladies, and need not fear but that they will be 
treated as such. But they must be too truly ladies to regard any 
service demanded in the care of little children as “ menial.” We 

and nnf 6 time ^ com ' n & when English nurses will have — as a rule, 

as that nrnrf n e xce P tl0 ”~- S0nie suc h high ideal placed before them 
as that proposed to us in the last of the above papers— E d.] 
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Dr. E. A. Abbott on “The Co-operation of 
Parents and Teachers,”* 


Professor Hales spoke of the a rM t 
years in the teaching profession. Not so ° f ' ate 

thought he could teach ; now, teachers are 
exce lentiy prepared and fitted for their work. I, may "' 
questioned whether parents as parents, have kept pace with 
the advances of teachers. Their leisure is apt to be absorbed 
by outside interests, and mothers, especially, are sadly taken up 
with ever-encroaching social claims. Perhaps, indeed, parents 
allow themselves to be the more lax just because the schools 
are so much better than they were. But that there is a growing 
sense of parental responsibility is evidenced by the fact that 
many parents begin to doubt the wisdom of making over this 
responsibility to the heads of boarding schools, and to recognise 
as a drawback to the boarding school system, however excellent 
the school, that it withdraws children from the personal care 
and supervision of their parents. On the other hand, it is 
easy to see how the reputation of such a teacher as Dr. Abbott, 
for example, should tempt parents to lay down their responsi- 
bilities with a comfortable sense that their children are in wiser 


and abler hands than theirs. 

Dr. Abbott said, that it is too much the custom to look 
upon education as the business of the teacher only. The thing 
to be aimed at is co-operation between parents and teachers 
on the ground that both are engaged in the one work. I'or 
the object of education is to make a child capable of living 
his life to the full. He should be prepared to do his best in 
th e state of life he may fill, and a wide range of the intelligent 
i°ys of life should be opened to him. This work of moulding 


* Report of a meeting of the St. John’s Wood Branch of the P.N.E.U., which is 
glven at some length because the subjects discussed are of so great interest to parents. 


__ 

, character of cultivating, quickening, and directing t , 

S is work for >ho f tC “ ”“ Ch “ f °'' the «*ool. 

K' the school has a fair chance only when parents se„ d 

, cir children prepared in some measure to take up its work. 
This of preparing the children for school .s a f orm of 
co-operation very assisting to teachers, and the question is, 
How can the parents best prepare the young pupil for school ? 

First in body. A well-grown, healthy child is the most 
able for work of all kinds. Nature is generally the best guide 
in dictating what exercises are good to develop the child. 
Leave him to himself, and he will choose plenty of play j n 
the fresh-air, and nothing could be better for him. Froebel’s 
system is useful for town children, who have less chance of 
open-air play. It may be believed in too much, but it is 
good, so far as it is “ Nature systematised,” and mothers and 

*\r licpfiilkr if onf of 


good, so far as it is “ Nature systematised,” and 
governesses can very usefully carry it out at home. 

With regard to the mind, the most useful preparatory 
hat can be given to the child is training in U~uu 


governesses 

With regard to the mind, the most useful preparatory 
training that can be given to the child is training in the habit 
and power of attention. The wonderful doings of “performing” 
dogs and monkeys are the results of careful training in the 
hab,t of attention to the word of command. It is often possible 

one “to ° at' f ttae^'t? 'iT I”' P ° Wer ° f fixin S his mind ™ 

might aUeast be careful not ** m, &ht. Barents and nurses 
often do. They are not ° f ° estlo y this power, as they too 
ponder over a plaything" ^ Child examine an d 

are always ready to distract his^? iathei " VagUe way> but 
and new sights. A r u-n ' attc ntion with new sounds 

things in his own wav an V v % be allowed to take in 

should be left alone* morc^th^ be disturbed. Children 
and > 'f possible, out of do Han ^r they are in the nursery, 
encouraged to seek inform^' The ° the child should be 

tlo’n U ? leSS , as thc child seeks° k Teachmg is of no g° od at 

. le picks up f or u: ° su Pplement the informa- 

r U 'h'Mren wo W o /■ “""S his *** and «■ 
lTiT"' ,imo ' “d take u ? Kt e ' r OW " account ; let them 

failures em Tr make their own^ 0 ^ &nd ride them to death< 
the pa ’ ! the child ren will a " d have their own 

a visit Should find means t°' " atUrall y work for themselves 
gate iV ° m a c »ild »ho has '7l d u UCe ,hem *» d ° so. To get 

10 y is a good way to propa- 


— ozo 

For moral training, children should h 
Place, to will instantaneous obedience k 7 Ught ' in the first 
they feel for their parents. ThcJ b d ° n the rcv crence 
instinctively as a dog does. To form thkWv Iearn to °bey 
is necessary that parents should be caref 1 ° f obedien ce it 
much, and commands should be m ven U * 0t t0 Comma nd too 
with sympathy with the child’s moods ^ ° nly W ' th love - but 
danger of pressing obedience too fiir-V'f There is 

command which the child cannot obey with™* ,S ’ ° f givin § a 
and, perhaps, a sense of injury. Secure hJ 1 mIT®* Strug S le - 
then he will obey at once • but dr, S d S confide nce ; 
without adequate cause. Constant- i n t T* Interfbre wit h him 
sullen compliance, and thus real harm i7 7™^ SeCUres onI y a 
the perfecting of which is the ob^ct t0 the ?“***. 

snare to parents and nurses is the temptation ^ SeCOnd 

by coaxing. The obedience so secuX quite 
the child’s conscience is tampered with Sr ort J less > and 
the most careful training in this matter of obedience s “.f! 
care should be taken, not only in choosing servants but fn 
making them understand thc principles on which the parent a t 
Develope helpfulness. Children like helping their parents 
and this makes them thoughtful. Readiness, forethoug P ht, and 
punctuality can be developed through their wish to help, and 
that most useful habit formed, the habit of doing the ’thin°- 
you don’t like first. * 


All this parental training is of the utmost importance. The 
Jesuits took their best teachers to train the young children, 
ecause they knew that the character is often made or marred 
etween the ages of “ nought ” and seven. 

As to mere information — if a boy is going to a public school, 
is well to teach him French at home first. This applies in a 
lesser degree to girls also. Though philologically wrong, it is a 
good plan to teach French before Latin. It is of more interest 
to the child to learn a living language that can be spoken than 
° ne be can make no present use of. It is a good plan, too, to 
teach a child to zvrite letters at home. 

Again, children should be got into the way of learning by 
eai t before they' go to school ; the memory is thus strengthened, 
aad the later school-work made easier. It must be remembeied 
t iat children are very imitative, and it is well not to do things 
e fore them unless you can do them pretty well. 
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her school-life, take measures to ensu re 


on 


• i wins her scnooi-m<?> — ^nsu re 

else IMS "■ill be crowded out b y other 

thin r h wture a child before she goes to school. Impress. 

,hinss - u she wi " hl probab,y fi,,d h - 
u “ ner o , or disagreeable in some wav 

Teach heTto Mkve the maxim that' “You are as good as f 
..... And also, that "All teachers are mortal —that she may 
ll0t be afraid to speak to them and ask then, questions. 

The first week read over the school rules at home. These 
rules should be rather ample, and should include advice for 
ork, and for conduct on the way to and from school. 
Try to make the children see the reason of the rules. The 


rules should be rather ample, ana snuum *“ vmufc ior 

home work, and for conduct on the way to and from school. 
Try to make the children see the reason of the rules. The 
habit of thoughtful, free obedience must be carried on into, 
school-life. Parents will also do well to point out to their 
children that they cannot expect just the same careful justice 
they have been accustomed to at home. The teacher can do 
no more than administer justice of a rough and ready kind 
having to strike an average of the class, and do what is fair 
to all. It would be a good plan to have a fixed amount of 
work for the whole class, and some extra work which is not 
marked, and does not pay, for the clever children. Parents 
should not sign the time-table as a mere form; they should 

rnr n.fl 1 !, teaC u erS kn ° W about thc children’s work: more 
children a • ’ f S 10Uld lct tbe (dass leac hers know when the 

Chi dr n TT g T their WOrk ’ 0r d0 not understand it. 

haVe S ° me S P are time - Th * 

in one way or anotho ° n° S t0 baVe ad tbe time ta -h en U P 
“~the children should h U - ^ sb ° uld not so at day-schools 

Some,!, ™ s ,t t Z'r 6 ** 

parents are alarmed - u wee ^ s a child is at school, the 
intellectual tastes. A thl • COm P Iete extinction of all his 
their p] acc Parents a ° d socda ' interests quite take 

f hl,d will return to his dT f- aU ° W f ° r this > and wait The 
carnt several things. T ! v dSteS ’ bavin £ meanwhile probably 
:? nd : ' n P' ace of the na oai c li n g schools the house-master 
shin * th<i Parent should tit" ' Where chiId ren attend day- 
Z 7 ^0 regulaltu s i ^ t0 be in his own place. He 

iw° r °r er -P la y. or oth,r!?L ke ??» and not alIovv either 


p' vurK 0r over-plav nr KC Pb an d 

are nts mig^ 1 whl * ^.^sipation of 


with advanta*° ,tJaL10n ° l ener SY ■ 

communicate more with 
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the teachers about mental and moral dofT 
They should communicate with the , Clencies in the children, 
best done by letter, stating facts, brieflv ^ , teacher > an d it is 
children are too ambitious, some morbfoi ? reC1Sely ' Some 
there may be more serious faults. y lntros Pective, or 

Then, parents would do well to 
teachers, especially with women assista^T*^ 6 m ° re with 
the parents’ advantage that they should not 3 }? 1 ”* U i$ to 
cheerfuluess is a great point in a class rv* Careworn . for 

taught some consideration for their , 11 dren mi §ht be 

something might be done for them % S ’ and ’ sociall >'- 

fund is started for teachers, parents Tonld" TuppiTt" 
movement. support the 

it.se |f to support the Parents' National Educati^al (W 
She said that every one now-a-days thinks that things can be 
improved, and would therefore be ready to support thf Parents' 

Theie is some misunderstanding between parents and 
teachers. Parents say that when they complain they get no 
redress. Why are teachers so powerful? Why can they 
coerce parents ? The Parents’ Union does not wish to push 
the teacher aside, but to improve the parent into possessing 
the first place. Parents should find out how teachers work, 
and, with their larger opportunities, follow these methods. 
Teachers have a single aim, and they move straight towards 
h. Then, teachers arc trained, and parents are untrained. 
Teachers hang together, and help one another, passing on the 
systematised knowledge they have acquired. Teachers have 
an exalted idea of themselves, and parents have not. People 
aie a Pt to think anything a higher object in life than bringing 
U P children. Parents must get an ideal, and walk towards it 
with patient steps. 

Mrs. Ormiston CHANT seconded the resolution, saying 
that, as a teacher, she had formerly often thought the ideals of 
home very low. Children should be allowed more individual- 
ism. More time should be given to the physical training of 
children, and to the physical exercise of teachers. 


